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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following translation of a small Treatise of 
Xenophon, which does not appear to have been ever 
published in the English language, is respectfully 
presented to the public, as a work that may be in- 
teresting to those who delight in horses, and in 
riding; but more especially to Officers of Cavalry, 
for whose instruction it appears to have been written 
by Xenophon: and will, it is presumed, be found to 
contain a number of useful observations, on the choice, 
management, training, and manner of riding such 
horses, as are intended to be made use of, either in 


war, or for the manége. 
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XENOPHON 


ON 


HORSES. 


CHAP. I. 


Introduction.—How to judge of a colt—Of the Seet—legs,—and 
other parts of the bedy—Also to know whether a colt will be 


large or small. 


eu As we imagine, from having given much of our time 

to horses, that we have acquired some knowledge of them, we are 
willing to shew the younger part of our friends, how we think they 
may manage their horses to the greatest advantage. A treatise on this 
subject has also been written by Simon, who consecrated a horse of 
bronze in the Eleusiniwm at Athens, and engraved his actions on the 
pedestal. We will not however leave out those things in which 
we agree with him, but will so much the more readily notice them 
to our friends, thinking they will acquire additional credit, since 
this person who is so skilled in the management of horses, joins 
B in 
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in opinion With iis} and those things which he has omitted, we 
will endeavour to supply. 


2. We will first then shew, how any one may be least deceived 
in the purchasing of a-horse. In a-colt not broke, it is manifest that 
Wwe must examine hi$ body; for of his teniper le cannot give any cer- 
tain indications, having never been rode. 


3. And in the body, we say the first thing that ought to be 
looked to, is the foot, For as a house would be of no use, though all 
the upper parts of it were beautiful, if the lower parts had not a proper 
foundation; so’ a horse would not be of any use in war, even 
though he should have all other good qualities, but haye bad feet, 
as his good qualities could not be made any use of. 


4. Butany one may judge of the feet by examining the hoofs. 
For thick hoofs make a horse's feet better than thin ones. Tt must like 
wise not be forgotten to see whether the hoofs are high or low, 
and near the ground, both before and behind. For high ones have what 
is'called the frog, at a distance from the ground, but low ones tread 
equally on the hardest, and most tender part of the foot, like men who 
are bow legged; and good feet, says Simon, very properly, may be 


known by the sourd. For ‘a hollow hoof sounds against the ground 
like a cymbal, 
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5. As we have now made a beginning ‘on ‘these parts, we will 
from hence proceed to the rest of the body, The pastemns, or bones 
immediately aboye the hoofs, and below the fetlock, ought not to be 
strait like those of a goat (for being such they shake the rider, and such 
legs are more subject to inflammation ;) nor ought these bones to be top 
low. For the fetlock would be chafed and ulcerated, if the horse was 


rode over ploughed grounds, or among stones, 


6. The bones of the legs ought to be large, (since they are 
the supporters of the body); not however thick with veins or flesh, for if 
they are not large, when the horse is rode on hard ground, these parts 
will necessarily be filled with blood, and swellings will arise, and the 
legs become thick, and the skin separate ; and upon this getting loose, 
oftentimes the sinews give way, and make the horse lame. 


7. If the colt in walking bends his knees freely, you may judge 
when he comes to be rode, that his legs will be supple. For all horses 
as they grow up, bend their knees with greater freedom, and supple 
joints are justly commended, as they make a horse less liable to 


stumble, and not tire so soon as when his joints are stiff. 


8. The thighs also under the shoulders, when they are large, 
appear more powerful and graceful as in men; and the chest being 
very large, contributes not only to beauty and strength, but to a 
horse's being able to continue a long time in one pace. 
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9, » The neck should proceed from the breast not inclining down- 
wards like that of a boar, but rising upwards like that of a cock, and it 
should be loose about the bend. The head too being boney, should 
have a small cheek. Thus the neck will be before the rider, and the 
‘eye will look before the feet; and having such a form, a horse will 
beleast able to do any mischief, if he should be vicious ; for horses do 
not attempt to be mischievous by bending, but by extending their neck 
and head. 


“10. Itshould be also seen whether both the jaws are tender, or 
hard, or not alike;’ for those horses are for the most part hard mouthed 
which have not both the jaws alike. And to have the eye standing out, 
appears more watchful, than when sunk into the head; and such a horse 
likewise sees much better, 


11. And nostrils which are wide, are not only better adapted for 
breathing, than those which are compressed, but likewise make a horse 
appear more terrible. For when one horse is angry with another, or 
heated with being rode, he opens his nostrils more. 


12. And the top of the head being large, and the ears small, 
makes the head appear more elegant. The point of the shoulder 
likewise being high, gives the rider a firmer seat, and’ makes that part 
of the body more compact. A double covering too is softer to sit on 
than a single one, and has a much better appearance. 


13, And 
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13. And the sides being deep, and swelling towards the belly, 
make a horse in general more commodious to be seated on, and 
‘stronger, and better able to digest his food. The broader and shorter 
the Joins are, so much the more easily will a horse throw his fore fect 
out, and bring up his hinder ones; and the belly, thus appears 
small, which being large, not only disfigures a horse, but makes him 
weaker and less able to carry. his ‘rider. ‘ 


14. The haunches ought to be large and full’ of fleshy that they 
may correspond with the sides and the chest; and when all these are 
firm, they make a horse lighter for the course, and fuller of animation. 

15. If the thighs under the sail are distinctly separated, the 
hinder legs will stand more apart, and by being so, his movements 
and manceuyres will be swifter and firmer, and he will be better in 
every respect. A proof of this may be seen in men, for when they 
want to take up any thing from the ground, they all endeavour to 


do it, by standing with their legs further apart, and not by closing 
them together, 


16, A horse should not have large testicles; this cannot however 
be known before hand in.a colt. As for the pasterns of the hinder legs, 
as also the fetlocks, and the hoofs, the same rules hold good as for 
those before, 


17. Iwill 
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17.), I will, shew teo, how any one, may ,be,jleast deceiyed in 
the size; When the legs are yery long at the fime the colt is foaled, 
he will|be very large; for the legs of all Quadrupeds. do not increase 
much with length of time, but the:rest of the body grows to be propor- 
tionate to ‘them. 


18. Those who judge of the shape of a colt by these rules, seem 
most likely to get one that will have good feet, and bestrong, and full 
of flesh;, and of a good ifigure, and jlarge.’. But if some horses change 
for the worse, as they grow up, we may notwithstanding confide in 
them, in making our: choice; for there are many more, which from 
having been ill shaped, become afterwards well proportioned, than 
having been once well shaped, grow afterwards deformed, .. 


CHAP. 11. 


CHAP. II. 


In what manner a colt should be broke—How to make him gentle 


and tractable, 

1. Ir seems we ought now to shew how acolt should be broke, 

as the breaking of horses is practised in the cities by persons who are 

opulent, and who have no small share in the government. But it 

would be much better, instead of ‘breaking colts, that a young 

man should endeavour to acquire a robust /constitution, and a ksiow- 

ledge of horsemanship; or if expert in it, that he should. exercise 

himself in riding: and for one advanced in years, that he should 

occupy himself with this family, his friends, and with state or mi- 
litary affairs, xather than with the breaking of colts, 


2, And whoever knows as much as,I do; about the breaking 
of colts, will unquestionably send his colt out to: be brokes, This 
he ought likewise to do in the same manner as whenyhe puts.a youth 
out to learn any art;_ by writing down what hey is to be instructed 
in, at the same time that he delivers him over. For these articles 
will shew the horsebreaker what he has to attend to, if he wishes 
to receive his recompence, 

3. There 
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3. Care must however be taken, that the colt be delivered 
-over to the horsebreaker gentle, and fond of man; and this is in a 
great measure to be effected at home, .and by the groom, if he 
should be sensible that a colt, even when idle, is hungry, and thirsty, 
and irritated; but. that food, and drink, and the being freed from 
what is irritating, comes to him from men. For this being the 
case, colts must necessarily not only love, but Jong for the sight 


of men, 


4, And those parts ought to be gently rubbed, with the strok- 
ing of which a horse is most delighted. These are such as are 
thickest with hair, and which: a horse can least come at, if any 


thing should molest him. 


5. The groom must {jkewise be ordered to lead him through 
a crowd, and to’ make him approach all kinds of sights, and all 
kinds of noises, If a colt however should be afraid of any of 
them, he ought to be taught, not with harshness, but with gentle- 
ness, that there is nothing terrible in them. And respecting the 
breaking of colts, these things scem to me sufficient for a private 
individual to attend to, 
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CHAP. III. 


‘ 


Of a horse's age—How his good and bad qualities are to be dis- 
covered. 


1. Bur if any one would purchase a horse that has been 
already rode, we will lay down rules, which he ought to be ac- 
quainted with, not to be deceived in his purchase, First of all, he 
ought not to be ignorant of his age: for one that has no longer 
the mark in his mouth, does not delight with the hope of growing 
better, nor is he easily disposed of again, 


2. But when the mark in his mouth is evident; it ought to 
be seen how he takes the bit into his mouth, and the head piece 
over his ears. And this may be easily seen; if the bridle is put 
upon the horse in the presence of the buyer, and taken off in his 
presence. 


8. It then becomes necessary to see, how he receives the 
rider on his back. For many horses do not easily receive, what they 
are certain before hand when they have received will oblige them 
to work, 
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4, This likewise must be considered, whether when mounted he 
wishes to separate himself from the other horses; or if looking round 
to the horses standing near him, he does not carry off his rider 
to them. There are some horses too, from a vicious habit, run 
away home ‘to their stables from the places of exercise. 


5. For those horses whose jaws are not alike, the chain exer- 
cise, as it is called, shews it, but still more the changing of the 
exercise; (see notes 8, 5.) for there are many horses which do 
not endeavour to run away with their riders, if they are not insti- 
gated both by having a bad jaw, and that they are going towards 
home. It ought also to be seen, if being put on full speed he is 


easily stopped, and if he will turn about. 


“6. Tt is right also to see whether he is equally obedient on 
being struck. For certainly a servant and an army, when disobedient, 
are of no use. A horse likewise when disobedient, is not only of 
no use, but often acts like a traitor. 


7. Butsince it is a horse to be made use of in war that we 
suppose is to be purchased, he ought to be made trial of, in all those 
things which war’ will try him in, But these things are, to jump 
over ditches, to leap over walls, to mount eminences, to descend 
from them, and to ride up steep hills, and down them, and along 
the sides of them. For all these things shew, if he is of a coura~ 
geous nature, and sound in wind and limb. 

8. A horse 
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8, A horse however must not be rejected for not being’ able 
to do these things perfectly; for many are deficient in them, not 
from being unable, but from being unaccustomed to perform them. 
But having learnt, been used, and exercised in’ them, they will be 
able to perform all of them well, if in other respects they are sound 
and not vicious. 


9. But those horses however which start, must be guarded 
against. For horses that are very shy, will not permit the enemy to 
be hurt from them, but oftentimes risk the safety of their rider, 


and expose him to the greatest embarrassments, 


10. It should be known likewise, whether the horse has any 
bad habits either towards horses or towards men; and if he is averse 


to being handled; for all these things are defects in horses which 


possess them. 


11. But any obstruction to being bridled, and mounted, and 
going through his exercises, any one may much sooner find out, 
if he should endeavour to make him do again, what he has already 
done. For such as having laboured, would be willing to undergo 


labour again, give sufficient indications of a courageous nature. 
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12. But to sum up every thing at once, a horse that has 
good feet, is gentle, sufficiently swift, is willing and able to un- 
dergo fatigue, and aboye all is obedient; such a one will pro- 
bably give his rider the least embarrassment, and contribute most 
to his safety in war. But those, which from being sluggish, re- 
quire a great deal of animation; or from being fiery, a great deal 
of soothing and restraining; give occupation to the hands of the 
rider, and make him timid in danger. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the construction of the stable, and the care to be taken of 
a horse's fect, 


1. Bur when any one shall have purchased a horse that 
he likes, and shall have led him home; it is proper that the stable 
should be in such a part of the dwelling, where the master can 
see the horse oftenest. It would be right too, that the manger should 
be constructed so, that it would be no more possible, to steal the 
horse’s food out of the manger, than that of the master, out of the 
larder. He who is neglectful of this, seems to me to. neglect 
himself; for it is certain, that in dangers, the master confides his 
own person to his horse. 


2. A secure stall not only prevents the food being ‘stole, but 
serves to shew likewise when a horse will not take his food. Any one 
perceiving this, will either know that he is surfeited, and that his 
body wants evacuation; or that he has been overworked and needs 
repose; or that a loathing of corn, or some other disorder is com- 
ing upon him, But as it is with men, so it is with horses; all 
things in the beginning are more easily cured, than when the dis- 
eases have taken root, and fixed themselves in the body. 

3. But 
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3. But as care must be taken of a horse’s food, and. of his 
being exercised, that his body may be robust, so must his feet 
likewise be attended to. Moist and smooth floors, will injure even 
good hoofs. That floors may not be moist, they should be made 
sloping) and «that they may not be smooth, a pavement should be 
made of stones that are about the size of a horse’s hoof; for such 


a payement would strengthen his feet by standing on it. 


4. Inthe next place, the horse must be led out by the groom, 
where he is to be dressed; and after having had his morning's feed, 
he should be taken from the manger, that he may return to it in 
the evening with greater appetite. (See 4, 4.) That the stable yard 
may be the best possible, and harden the feet, there |should be four 
or five loads of round stones, of about a pound weight each, thrown 
down in it; and compassed round with iron, that they might not 
be scattered; for the standing on them would be, as if he were 
rode a part of the day over stoney ground. (See 4, 5.) 


5. He must necessarily too when rubbing down, or spoken 
to, use his hoofs as when he walked; and stones laid in this) man- 
ner likewise strengthen the frogs of the feet. And as care must 
be taken to have the hoofs hard; so must the mouth be kept 


tender; but the same things soften the flesh of man, and the mouth 
of a_ horse, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Ve 


Of the Groom—HHow a horse should be fastened—The manner of 


rubbing him down, and cleaning him. 


Gy seems to us, that a skilful horseman should have 
a groom who has been taught whatever is to. be done about a | 
horse. First then he should see that the knot of the halter which 
ties the horse to the manger, does not hurt his head; for if 
the halter is not easy about his ears, it may gall) him in’ fre- 
quently moving his head to the manger; and this, when once 
become sore, will make him more difficult to be bridled and 


dressed. 


2. It is right also, that the groom be ordered every day to 
carry away the litter and the dung to some particular place; for 
by doing so, he will get rid of it with less trouble, and it will 23 


the better for the horse. 


8. The groom ought to know too, that a muzzle should be 
put on the horse, both when he takes him out to ‘be dressed, or to 
stretch his legs; and indeed he should at all times when taken out 


without a bridle, have a muzzle. -For a muzzle does not hinder 
his 


ei 


his breathing, but prevents him from biting; and its being put on 


horses, makes them think less of being vicious. 


4, And the horse ought to be tied over the head; for every 
thing which disturbs a horse about the face, he endeavours to get 
rid of by tossing up his head; and tossing up his head when thus 
tied, rather loosens than tightens his halter. 


5. When he is to be dressed, it should be begun with the 
head and mane; for it is useless to clean what is below, when that 
above is not cleaned. The rest of the body should then be made 
clean with all sorts of dressing instruments, and the dust wiped off 
the way the hair lies: But the hair on the back bone should not 
be touched with any instrument whatever, but rubbed with the 
hand, and gently smoothed down in the direction it grows; for this 
will least injure the seat of the horse. 


6. The head ought to be washed with water; for being 
boney, if it were cleaned with iron or wood, it might hurt the 
horse: and the forelock should be moistened; for these hairs being 
very long, do not prevent the horse from seeing, but repell from 
his eyes whatever molests them: and it may be imagined that Pro- 
vidence gaye these long hairs to the horse, instead of long ears, which 
they haye given to asses and mules, as safeguards to the eyes, 


7. And 
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7. And the ¢ail and the mane should be moistened, as it is right 
to make this hair grow; that of the tail, that by throwing it out as 
far as possible, a horse may chase away what molests him; (see 6, 7.) 
and that of the neck, that by being very thick, it may offer a good 
grasp in getting upon him. i 


8. The mane, the forelock, and the tail, were likewise given 
for the sake of ornament to a horse. A proof of this, is, that.mares 
will not permit asses to cover them at all till they have been cut 
off. For which reason, all those who breed mules, shear their 


mares before they are covered. 


9. The washing of the legs we do not mention, for it is of 
no use, and the ‘daily wetting of them: hurts’ the hoofs: and. the 
cleaning too much under the belly, is as well let alone; for this is 
very troublesome to the horse, and the cleaner these parts are, the 
more they attract things under the belly that molest him, : 


10. And if ever so much pains is taken with them, it does 
not prevent the horse, when led out, from ‘being immediately the 
same as if he had never been cleaned. | Let: these things therefore 
be omitted, and ‘Jet it suffice to rub the legs with the hands, | 
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Precautions in rubbing down horses and when leading then—How 
they should be bridled—When shy to be treated with gentleness. 


1 We will now shew, how any one may rub down a horse 
with the least danger to himself, and best for the horse. If he 
cleans him looking the same way as the horse does, he runs the 
risk of being struck in the face with his knee or: his hoof. 


2. But if he should rub him down, placing himself when 
cleaning, the horse opposite to him, and out of the reach of| his 
leg, and near the shoulder, he would run no danger; and would 
be able to clean the frog of the horse by lifting up. his foot, In 
the same manner too, he; might clean the hind legs. 


3. Whoever is employed about a horse, ought to know, that 
this and every thing else which he has to do, ought to be done 
by coming as little as possible near his face, and his tail, For if 
he is inclined: to be vicious, a horse has in both these parts the 
advantage of a man. But any one, by approaching him on the 


side, 
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side, may be able to do many things to a horse,’ with the least 


danger to himself, 


4, But when a horse is to be led, we do not approve his 
being led from behind, for this reason; becausé the’ person leading 
the horse, is, in this manner, least able to defénd himself against 
him, and the horse has it most in his power to do whatever he 


pleases. 


a 

5. As also the going on before with a long rein, to learn the 

horse to follow, we blame for this reason; because a horse has it in 

his power to be vicious on whichever side he pleases: he has it also 
in his power, by turning himself to get opposite to his leader. 


‘ 


6. When anumber of horses are thus led together, it is likes 
wise not easy to prevent their interfering with one another.’ But 
a horse accustomed to be led by the side, is least able to hurt 
either men or horses, and is readiest at hand for the rider, if he 


should wish at any time to be mounted on a sudden. 


7. That the groom may put the’ bridle on properly; first let 
him come to the near side of the horse, and throwing’ the reins 
over his head, let him put them’ on the top of the shoulder;‘ then 
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let him take the head-stall in his right hand, and approach the Jit 
to him with his left. 


8 Should he receive jit, the rest of the bridle must be put 
on. But if the horse will not suffer it, the bit must be held 
to his teeth, and the middle finger of his left hand must be put 
between the horse’s jaws. For many horses on this being done, 
loosen their mouth; but if he will not receive it even thus, let him 
press the lip against the dog-tooth; for there are very few who do 
not receive it, on feeling this. A 
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9. t.,the Groonr likewise be instructed in these things :— 
first, nev ticadWar horse by the reins: for this makes him hard 
mouthed. * Then, to keep the bit from his jaws as much as 
possible, that he may not be insensible to it; for the pressing too 
much against them hardens the mouth. On the other hand, if 


placed too low, it gives a horse power by biting the bit, not to 
be obedient. 


10. The groom ought also to be very exact in all these 
particulars, if there is any thing which more particularly requires 
his diligence. For it is of so much consequence that a horse should 


be willing to receive the bit, as on not receiving it, he becomes 
entirely useless, 


11. But 
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11. But if he is bridled not only when he is to work, but 
also when he is led to his food, and when he is brought home 
from the place of exercise, there would be no wonder if he 


should receive the bit voluntarily and ‘in stretching’ out his neck. 


12. It is proper too, that the groom should be able to lift up 
any one after the Persian manner; (6, 12.) that the master, if he 
should at any time be sick, or advanced in years, may have some 
one who can lift him up easily, or may supply his friend with 
one who can perform this office. 


13. But never to act with anger towards a horse, * the first, 
and best of all the precepts that can be imprinted on the mind. 
For anger is inconsiderate, and yery often urges us to do, what 
afterwards must necessarily be repented of, 


14. When a horse likewise shys at any thing, and will not 
approach it, he ought to learn that there is nothing terrible in it, 
and especially a spirited horse. But if not, that which seems ter- 
rible should be touched, and the horse led gently up to it. 


15. But those who are for using blows, make them still 
more afraid, For the horses think, when they suffer any thing 


grievous 
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igtievous at such) a time, that what they are afraid of, is the 


cause of it. 


16. But when the, groom brings the horse to be rode, we 
do not disapprove his being able to make the horse bend himself, 
that he may be the more. easily mounted, But we think the rider 
ought to learn to mount him, jin,case he. will not bend, for 
sometimes a different horse presents itself, and sometimes the same 
horse is nat equally quiet. 


; CHAP, VII, 
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CHAP, VII. 


How to mount well, and have a good’ seat on horseback—Of the 
reins, and the manner of holding them—Of working a horse; 
and wheeling about. 


1, Bur when the horse shall haye received the rider who is 
to mount him; we will now shew how the rider may. best) exercise 
himself and. his horse in the art of riding. First, therefore, he ought 
with his left hand to take gently hold of the rein, which is fas- 
tened to the lowen part of the bit, or to, the chain. that goes under; 
the chin, handling it lightly so as not to hurt: the horse... When: 
he raises himself in mounting, whether by taking hold. of the 
mane near the ears, or if he springs from his lance; (7, 1.) then 
with his right hand, let him take, hold. of the  bridlesnear the 
shoulder, and of the mane at the same time, that he may. not in, 
mounting hurt the horse’s mouth with, the bit; 


2... When he has made. himself ready to spring: up,. let him, 
raise his body with. his left hand; and stretching out. his-right,, let 
him lift himself up, (for by thus mounting, his figure will not ap- 
pear ungraceful. from behind) ‘but with) his leg, bent;; and, not 

touching 
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touching the horse’s back with his knee, but by throwing his leg 
over to the off side. And when his foot is clean over, then with 


his thigh let him seat himself on his’ horse. 


. §. But as it may “cliance that the rider leads the horse with 
his left)hand, and holds the Jance in his right, it seems to us adyise- 
able that he should practise mounting onthe off side. (See 7, 3.) 
To dothis, however, he has nothing more to learn, than to perform 
those things’ with the left side of his body, which he Had -before 
done with the right side. 


4; But we commend this way of mounting for the follow- 
ing’ reason; because’ when*mounted, he would be’ ready prepared! 
in every respect, if it should be necessary, to act’ against’ the’ 
enemy on a sudden. 


5. But when he comes to be seated, either on the back or 
on a cloth, (see 7, 5.) we do not approve of his being seated as 
in a chariot, but as if standing erect with his legs somewhat astride; 
for thus he holds firmer with his thighs to the horse: and being 
erect, he will be! better able to throw the javelin, and to strike 
with force from his hotse, if it’ should be necessary. 


6. The leg as well as’the foot, ought to hang loose’ from 
the knee; for being held stiff, if it should strike against any thing, 


it 
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it would be liable to break.) But the leg’ being pliable, would give 
way if it should encounter any thing, veil aa thigh" remains 
unmoved, : 

7. Indeed the rider ought: to’ exercise himself, to have all the 
parts of his body as flexible as possible; for thus ‘he’ would be 
able to undergo more fatigue, and be less liable if attacked, or 
pushed against, to be thrown from his horse. 

adit, 

8. But after being séated firm, he ought to Jearn the horse 
to remain quiet till he has got évery thing he wants, and has se- 
parated the reins, and also placed the lance in such a manner that 
it might best be carried. Then let him hold his left arm close to 
his side, this being the most graceful posture, and giving the a5 
est firmness fo the hand; 


9. We recommend reins which are even, and not weak, nor 
slippery, nor thick; so that the spear may be held in the hand 
when it shall be necessary. 


10. But. when the horse is to move fotward, let him begin 
by walking; for this motion is Jeast violent. If the horse should 
carry his head low, let the rider hold the reins high; but if more 
erect, then lower; for thus he will most display the horse's figure. 


E 11, Further, 
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11. Further, by being suffered to go his common pace for 
some time, he will sooner fee} the use of bis limbs, and more 
willingly obey the whip. But since it is more approved to begin 
from the left; the horse would then best begin from this side, 
if, on his going off to the right, upon being mounted, he should 
receive a stroke of the whip. 


12. For wishing him to take to the left, he would begin from 
thence; and when he would turn on the left, then he would 
begin the inflexion.,' For a horse is wont when turning to the 
right, to lead with the right foot; and when to the left, with the 
left foot. 


13.. We recommend that kind of exercising called the Chain, 
which accustoms a horse to turn on both jaws. (See 7, 13.) And 
to change the exercise is good, that the jaws may be alike, by 
being exercised both ways. 


14, We recommend also the exercising a horse in a strait _ 
line rather than in a circular one. For a horse would thus turn 
more; willingly when tired with going. forward, and he would 
learn both to go. strait, and to turn, 
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156 A) horse should algo\be pulled: in) wheri he tlrns$ (for it 
is not easy for a horse, nor safe when going fast, to tumn (short 
especially if thé ground is rugged or slippery») ‘ Is f 


16. But in pulling him in, he ought to pull the shorsd 
as little obliquely as possible with the bridle; as also, to sit 
as little obliquely as possible himself; if not, let him be assured, 
that a little over-balancing, is sufficient to bring himself and his 
horse to the ground, 


17. When the horse after having turned, looks strait forward, 
then he should be animated to go swift. For it is certain, that in 
war, the turnings are either to pursue, or for the sake of retreat- 
ing. It is proper, therefore to use him, after haying been turned, 


to go swift. 


18. After the horse shall appear to have been exercised suf- 
ficiently, it is right when he has rested a little, to animate him 
on a sudden, to go on full speed; and that to, as well as from 
the other horses. And when this has been done, to let him remain 
quiet in some place nearest at hand; and having stood still awhile, 
after turning him about, he ought again to be put on his speed. 
For it is very certain, that occasions will occur, when he will 
need both of these. 


EQ? 19. But 
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i «19. But when at length, it shall be time to dismount, it 


should never be done among: other horses, nor in the midst of 
a number of persons, nor out of the place of exercise; but 
where the horse has been forced to labour, there let him enjoy 


j 


his. rest, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of teaching a horse to leap—Of riding him up and down steep 
places—And of having a firm seat on such occasions. 


1s Bor since it will be often necessary to ride swiftly up 
and down steep hills, and along the side of them; as also to leap 
over ditches, and up high places, and to descend from them; it 
is necessary that the rider, as well as his horse, should learn and 
practise all these things; for thus they would contribute to each 


other’s safety, and would, it should seem, be more useful. 


2. If any one should think that we repeat the same things, 
because we make’ mention of them again’; this is not a repetition. 
For when a horse was purchased, we recommended that he should 
be tried if he were able to do these things. But now we say, it is 
necessary that he should be taught them; and we mean further to 


shew how he may learn them: 


%, With a horse ignorant of leaping, the rider must take 
hold of the leading rein, and going first over the ditch, then pull 
him with it, that he may leap. over, 


4. But 
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4, But if he will not, let some one having a switch or whip, 
give him a very smart cut; and thus he will not only leap over 
the space required, but likewise much further than is necessary. 
And afterwards, there will be no occasion to strike him, for if he 
should only see some one coming behind him, he will leap, 


5. When he has thus been accustomed to leap ditches, let 
him be mounted, and led first to small, and then to large, ones. 
But when he is going to leap,*let him be spurred. And _ in like 
manner let him be spurred when learning him ‘to leap up and 
down from any eminence. For by doing all these things in gather- 
ing himself up, he will do them with more safety to himself and 
his rider, than if he should drag his hinder parts after him in 
making his different leaps. 


'6. He ought first to be practised to go down steep places on 
soft ground; which having once been used to, he would much rather 
go down them than up them. But what some persons fear, lest 
the shoulders of their horses should be broken in riding swiftly 
down steep places, let them be under no apprehensions about; 
knowing, that all the Persians and Odrysians ride races down steep 
hills, who have horses not less sound than those of the Greeks. 


7. Nor will we omit mentioning, how the rider should conduct 
himself on these occasions, He ought then immediately on the 


horse’s 


horse’s raising himself, to lean forward; (for the hinder parts of 
the horse would be relieved, and he would not shake his rider so 
much) and as soon as he came on the ground, throw himiself back. 
For thus he himself would be less shook. 


8. When he leaps over a ditch, or goes up a steep place, it 
is adviseable to lay hold of the mane, (see 8, 8.) that the horse 
may not have the bridle, as well as the ground to struggle with. 
But in going down a declivity, he should hold himself back, and 
support the horse with the bridle; that neither he, nor his horse, 
may be carried headlong down the precipice. 


9, It is'right sometiines to perform the exercises in different 
places, and sometimes for a longer time, and sometimes for a 
shorter, For this will be less loathsome to the horse, than to be 
always exercised in the same place, and for the same length 


of time. 


10. But since it is necessary for a rider to be seated firm, 
and have his horse under command in all kinds of places, and also 
to be skilled in the use of arms; where the country is proper for 
it, the exereise of horsemanship in hunting, is not to be blamed; 
but when such an opportunity does not offer, if will be a good 


exercise, if two horsemen should agree together, that the one 
should 
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Should fly through all ‘kinds of places ‘with his horse, and set off 
after throwing his spear from behind him; and that the other, who 
was the pursuer, haying his javelin rounded at the point, and his 
spear likewise done in the same manner, should when he came 
within his reach, dart at him with his blunted javelin, and when 
within the reach of his spear, that he should strike him, ‘in laying 
hold of him. 


1i. It would be right too, when they close together, that 
having drawn his enemy towards him, he should suddenly push 
him back; for this is the way to dismount him, It will then 
be the business of him who is pulled, to spur his horse forward ; 
for by doing so, he who is pulled, will more likely throw the per- 
son off his horse who pulls him, than fall himself. 


12. But if on two armies being epposed to each other, there 
should be skirmishes between them, and they pursue one another 
into their camp, and then fly back into their own; it is right on 
such occasions to know, that so long as any one js not far from 
his own people, it is commendable and safe, after having wheeled 
about, to rush forward with the. utmost speed against those who 
are nearest at hand, but when he comes near the main body of 
the enemy, to pull in his horse; for thus he would probably be 
enabled to injure the enemy, and not be injured by them, 


13. The 
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13. The Gods have granted speech to men, that they may 
Tearn what they ought to do. But you can certainly teach a 
horse nothing by speech. —If therefore, when he does as you wish, 
you caress him, and when he is disobedient, punish him, you 
will thus best teach him to perform what he ought. 


14. This indeed is said in a few words, but it extends to 
the whole art of horsemanship. For a horse will rather take the 
bridle than not, if when: he has received it, he takes something 
good for himself: and he would jump over ditches, and leap down 
from eminences, and will perform al] the other things required of 
him, if he should foresee repose, after haying done what was signified 
te him, 


F CHAP. 
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CHAP, “IX. 


How to ride and manage horses which are spirited, as also such 


as are sluggish. 


1. Tue rules which we have now laid down, will shew 
how any one may be least deceived in purchasing a colt, or a 
horse; and how he is least likely to be injured in being rode; 
especially if he would display a horse having’ those qualities requi- 
site in war. It will now be proper likewise to write down, in 
what manner any one possessing a very spirited horse, or one very 
sluggish, may best manage either of them. 


2, First then, it ought to be known, that spirit in a horse, is 
what anger is in a man. And as any one would least anger a 
man, who neither did nor said any thing provoking to him, so he 
who did not yex a fiery horse, would least anger him. 


$. Immediately therefore on mounting him, care must be 
taken, that he be discomposed as little as possible; and after 
being mounted, he should be suffered to stand still a longer time 
than usual, and then be directed to go on by the most gentle signs. 
And having begun with the slowest pace, let him be led on to 
: And 
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a swift one, in such a manner, that the horse himself shall be 
least sensible of the change of motion. 


4, A horse of a fiery nature is affected at every thing he 
sees, hears, or feels, that comes upon him on a sudden, It should 
therefore be remembered, not to do any thing to him unawares. 


5. If you wish therefore to slacken the pace of a spirited horse, 
who is going faster than he should, this must not be done by 
checking him on-a sudden; but by pulling him in by degrees 
with the bridle, and stopping him gently, and not forcibly, 


6. And the riding such horses in a strait forward course, 
rather than by making frequent, turnings, pacifies them; and the 
letting them rest a long time, keeps them likewise quictand gentle, 


and prevents their being heated and angered. 


7. But if any one thinks by riding fast, and on a stretch, 
that he shall through fatigue make his horse gentle; he judges con- 
trary to experience. For a high spirited horse, at such: times, 
endeavours most to get the better by force; and with anger, like a 
man who is angered; and very often does irreparable mischief to 


himself and his rider, 
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8. An impetuous horse ought also to be held in, and not 
permitted to go on full speed; but by no means be suffered to 
rub against another horse. Since in general those horses which are 


the most ready to outrun others, are the most impetuous. 


9. And bits which are light, are more proper than such as 
are rough. But if a rough one should be put on, let it be made 
as loose as a light one. It is right also, that the rider should 
particularly accustom ‘himself .to sit quict ona high spirited horse, 
and touch him as little as ‘possible, in any other part than where 
it is necessary, for the sake of being seated secure. 


10. It ought also to be known, that it is usual to stop a 
horse with a whistling tone, and to incite him to go forward with 
a hissing one. But if any one should at first stop him with 
hissing, and animate him to go forward with whistling; the horse 
would learn to go forward with whistling, and be stopped with 
hissing. 


11. In like manner, no one ought to approach a horse with 
the appearance of being alarmed at any noise, or at the sound of 
the trumpet, nor exhibit any ‘thing to him that may give him 
trouble; but at such a time, to do every thing possible to pacify 
him, and to lay before him his dinner or his supper, if it can 
be done, 


12, The 
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12, The best counsel of all, however, is not to purchase a 
horse that is very impetuous for war, But with a very slug- 
gish horse, it seems to me sufficient to say, that the contrary 
things should be dene to those we have recommended with a 
spirited one, 


‘CHAP. 
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CHAP,” X. 


The whip and spur not to be used indiscreetly—Of the manner 
of bridling. 


te Ir any one should desire to have a horse useful in war, 
and at the same time stately and beautiful to behold, he must re- 
frain from pulling his mouth with the bridle, and from spurring 
and whipping him, which many by doing think they shew off their 
horses. For such persons do quite the reverse of what they wish. 


2. For by drawing up their mouths, they blind their horses, and 
prevent their looking before them, and they become so frightened 
by being spurred and whipped, that they are bewildered, and run 
headlong into danger. But these are the actions of horses averse 
to being exercised, and that do every thing awkwardly and with- 
out grace, 


$. But if any one should learn his horse to go with a loose 
bridle, and to lift up his neck, and curve it from the head; he 
would thus lend a helping hand to make the horse do every thing 
with which he is most pleased and delighted, 


4 A 
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4, A proof that he is pleased with these things, is, that 
when he goes towards other horses, especially if they are mares, 
then he raises his neck, bends his head with quickness, lifts his 
legs high, and throws up his tail, 


5. When therefore any one can prevail on him to do these 
things which he has done of his own accord, when he wishes to 
appear beautiful; he will then exhibit his horse pleased with being 
rode, and having a magnificent, stately, and beautiful appearance, 
How we think these things may be performed, we will now en- 
deayour to shew. 


6, First therefore, he ought to have not less than two bits. 
Of these, let one be smooth with large rings; and the other haye 
rings that are heavier, and lower, and with sharp points: that when 
this latter is put into his mouth, being offended with its sharpness, he 
may be glad to get rid of it; but that when he changes it for the 
light one, he may be pleased with it, for its lightness. And those 
things which he has been taught with the sharp bit, should be 
practised with the light one. 


7. If, however, despising its lightness, he should frequently 
bear on it too much, large rings must be added, that being 
forced 


LJ 


forced to widen his ‘mouth, it might be more under com- 
mand. 


8. The rough bit is made to operate more or less according 
to the working of the hands. But what ever number of bits are 
necessary, they should all be easy and flexible; for when a horse 
takes one that is stiff, the whole of it bears on his jaws, in the 
same manner, as when any one lays hold of a spit, he takes up 
the whole of it. « 


9. But the other is like a chain, which is only firm where it 
is held, but all the rest is flexible. The horse feeling this in his 
mouth, endeavours to catch it with his teeth; and by twisting his 
tongue and jaws about, lets it drop lower down than it ought. To 
yemedy this, some rings are fastened in the middle, whieh the 
horse playing with between his tongue and his teeth, prevents his 
endeavouring to get the bit between his jaws. 


10. If any one should be ignorant, what is meant by a bit 
that is flexible, and one that is hard, we will explain this. A bit 
is flexible which has large and smooth joints, that it may be 
easily bent; and every bit is easy in proportion, as its joints are 
Jarge and pliant. 
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11. But if the parts of the bit donot move easily, and are 
ill put, together, it will be hard. Whatever sort of bridle however 
is used, the rider ought to do all the things here mentioned with it, 
if he wishes to display his horse in the manner already described. 


12. The mouth of the horse should not be held tight, so 
as to confine it, nor so loose, as not to feel the rein, But when 
on being held up, he raises his neck, the bridle should be imme- 
diately given him: and he ought besides what we must not 
cease to repeat, be caressed whenever he does well. 

: 
’ 13, But when he should perceive that the horse is delighted 
with the raising of his neck, and the looseness of the reins, he 
ought not then to put him to any thing difficult, or force him to 
labour, but caress him, as wishing him to repose himself, For 
by confiding in this, he would be led into a swift carcer. 


14, That a horse is pleased with going swift, may be 
known, because no horse when he gets loose goes slow, but 
runs. And with this pace he is naturally most delighted, if he 
is not forced to run longer than is reasonable. For whatever 
exceeds the bounds of reason, is not pleasing neither to horse nor 


to man. 


G 15. When, 
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15. When, however, he has been brought to move himself 
with grace, he should be accustomed in the first riding, after 
wheeling about, to go into a swift career. But if any one should 
pull in a horse that has been thus taught, and at the same time 
make him the signal to go forward; being restrained by the bridle, 
and animated by the signs of going forward; he would press for- 
ward his chest, and lift up his legs with anger, but not in a pliable 
manner. For horses when they are vexed, do not move their 


limbs with pliancy. 


16. But if any one should give a horse thus inflamed the 
bridle, he will immediately bound forward with joy in thinking 
himself free from restraint; and exulting in his graceful figure, and 
supple joints, will endeavour to display that same elegance, as when 
he approaches other horses, 


17. And those who view such a horse, will call him 
noble, and majestic, and well trained, and courageous, and superb ; 
and not only beautiful, but, at the same time, majestic to behold. 
Tfany one therefore desires qualities like these in a horse, we have 
here shewn, how they are to be attained. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of horses for parade, and for the manage. 


1, Bur if any one wishes for a horse that is magnificent 
and splendid, and brilliant; these things are not to be looked for 


in every horse, but such a one must be of a courageous disposi- 


tion, and of a robust body, 


2. The power of raising the body, does not depend, as some 
think, on the pliancy of the legs; but in having ‘the loins supple, 
and short, and strong, (but we do not say those near the tail, but 
those between the sides and the haunches, near the belly.) For 
such a horse would be able to extend his hinder legs far forward 


under him. 


§. But if any one should raise such a horse with the bridle, 
he would balance himself on his haunches, and lift wp the’ fore 


part of his body, so as to display all the lower parts of it, to those 


who were opposite to him, But when he has done this, the 


bridle ought then to be given to him, that he may do willingly that 
G2 which 
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which is most beautiful to behold in a horse, and may appear 
to do so to the spectators. 


4, There are some who teach horses to raise themselves 
by striking their fetlocks with a stick; and others again order 
some one to strike them on the upper part of their legs. 


5. We however look upon that to be the best method 
which we have already mentioned: that whenever they do what is 
required of them, they should be suffered to rest. 


6. For those things which a horse does by compulsion, as 
Simon also observes, he does without understanding, and with no 
more grace than an actor would perform his part, if beat and 
scolded all the time. For both man and horse when treated 
roughly, will do more things amiss than they will do well. The 
rider ought therefore by signs to ieack him to do what is most 
beautiful and splendid. 


7. If therefore after he has been exercised so as to be much 
sweated, on perceiving that he raises himself well, you immediately 
get off and unbridle him, there is no doubt, but that he will 
always be ready to raise himself on his haunches, when it is 
required of him. 


8. Upon 
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8. Upon horses like ‘these the Gods and: the Heroes are re- 
presented to have rode: and such men as are able to ride them 
with address, are looked up to. with admiration, 


9. For a horse who raises himself well, is a sight so beauti- 
ful, so astonishing, and so delightful to behold; that: it attracts the 
eyes of all those who see him, both young and old. And no 
one leaves him, or ceases looking at him, so long as he Biplaye 


himself in his splendour. 


10, But if the person who happens to be possessed of such 
a horse is an officer, he ought not to be satisfied with enjoying 
this distinction alone, but should rather endeavour to make the 
whole of the cavalry under his command, likewise worthy of being 


beheld. 


11. Now if such a horse should precede the rest, as those horses 
are most esteemed who can raise themselves very high, and re- 
peatedly; the other horses would no doubt follow him step by step: 


there would however be nothing splendid in this, 


12. But if they were all equally well exercised, and moved to- 
gether in exact time, neither too fast nor too slow; there would arise 
such a harmony from the justness of their motions, enlivened by 
their neighing and blowing, that the whole would exhibit a most 


striking spectacle. 
13. And 
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13. And if any one should buy horses with judgment, and 
‘bring them up so as to undergo fatigue, and exercise them skil- 
fully, not only for the purposes of war, but likewise for pomp and 
parade; nothing but ill luck, could hinder him from rendering them 
much more valuable, than when he bought them: and he would 
not only have his horses esteemed, but he would be esteemed hime 
self, for his skill in riding. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of defensive armour for men and horses. 


I. We will shew what armour is necessary for one who: 
is to fight on horseback. First then, we say the coat of mail 
should be made to the body. For when it is well made, the 
body bears it; but when it is loose, the shoulders only support 
it; and when it is too narrow, it becomes a bond, and not an 
armour, 


2. And since the neck is a mortal part, we say that a cover- 
ing like a coat of mail should be made for it. | Since this will 
appear graceful; and when well made, will conceal the rider's face, 
if necessary, as high as the nose. 


3. We prefer the Reotian helmet above all others. For it 
protects all those parts above the coat of mail, and does not ob- 
struct the sight. The breastplate should be made so as not to pre- 


vent the sitting or stooping. 


4, About 
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4, About the middle, and the hips, and the adjacent parts; 
let there be as many folds as will cover them. 


5. But since when the left arm is hurt, the rider is dis- 
abled; we recommend that armour for it, which was lately inyented, 
called the Hand. For it covers the shoulders, and the arm, and 
the elbow, and the parts holding the reins, and it also extends and 
contracts. It further secures the part left uncovered under the 
arm, by the coat of mail. 


6. The right arm must be lifted up when the horseman 
would throw his lance, or strike his enemy. It should not there- 
fore be confined by the coat of mail, but have jointed armour; 
which may unfold, when the arm is stretched out, and close, when 
it is contracted. 


7. We think it better, also, that it should be put on the arm 
like a boot, rather than be fastened to the coat of mail. The part 
that is left exposed, on raising the arm, should be covered near 
the coat of mail, with calf’s skin, or with brass; otherwise, the 
part most liable to be hit, would be uncovered. 


8. But since when the horse suffers any thing, the rider 
comes in great danger, the horse should likewise be defended by 


coverings 
‘ 
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coverings for his face) his. chest, and his sidess) for’ these likewise 
protect the thighs of the rider. But above all’ things, the belly 
should be protected; it being the part most exposed, and also the 
weakest. It might be covered with the saddle cloth. 


9. And this coyering ought to be sewed, so that the. rider 
may sit safe, and that the back of the horse. may not be hurt: and 
so for the other parts of the horse, ‘Thus both the horse and the 
rider would be secure. 


10. But as the legs and feet will not be protected by the 
covering of the thighs, these parts would be defended, if coverings 
should be made for them, from the leather of which sandals are 
made; for thus they would be a defence for the legs, and a cover- 


ing for the feet, 


11. This armour is sufficient to prevent being wounded, if 
the Gods are propitious, But to wound the enemy, we recommend 
the scymitar or the curved sword; for owing to the height of the 
horseman, the wound of the scymitar or curved sword, strikes with 


greater force, 


12, Instead of a three-forked spear, which is weak and in- 


conyenient to carry, we recommend two javelins of cornel wood; 
H because 
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because a skilful person may throw one, and use the other either 
in front, or on the sides, or behind. They are likewise stronger 


than a spear, and more easily carried. 


13. We recommend too, the darting from a very great dis- 
tance. For by these means, more time is given to turn about, and 
get hold of the javelin. We will shew, likewise, in a few words, 
how any one may throw his javelin in the best manner. 


14, If therefore, advancing his left side, and at the same time 
drawing in his right, and rising on his thighs, he should throw the 
javelin with its point directed rather upwards; it would then go with 
the greatest force, and to the greatest distance ; as also with the greatest 
preciseness, if the point shall have been directed towards the object. 


15. And such are the admonitions, instructions, and exercises 
which we have written for a private individual, What the General 


of the cavalry ought to know, and to do, has been shewn by us 
in another treatise. 


FINIS, 


VOTES. 


3.5. Iv seems difficult to make sense of this passage. The word «a, in 
its general signification, means a chain or shackle for the feet. Berenger,’ in ‘his 
History of Horsemanship, supposes it may mean here a bit, called a Chain. It 
appears that this word, which occurs again, Chap. 9, 14. has much perplexed 
the different commentators, who in general suppose it a chain, fastened to the 


feet, in order to make the horse lift his legs, and acquire a lofty action. 


4.—4, Our method of keeping a large quantity of litter and dung under the 
horses, feet; observes Berenger, is wrong and injudicious. ‘The litter mixed with 
dung, heats the fect and legs, and makes the hoofs become dry and brittle. 


“The same error preyails in keeping the rack continually crammed with hay, 
which the horse being obliged to smell continually, is brought to nauseate and 
loath it. A certain portion should be given at a time, of which, if the animal 
leayes any part, it ought to be removed; that by haying wanted food for a certain 
time, his appetite may call for it; he will then relish what he eats, and thrive 
better on a small quantity thus dealt out, than on a much larger improperly given.” 

BERENGER. 


4.—5. The ancients, adds the above author, did not shoe their horses; that 
is to say, they did not nail upon their hoofs any pieces of iron or other metal; 
but when they intended to defend them from any thing that might annoy them 
in travelling, they fastened on their feet by means of straps and ligatures, a sort 
of sandal, stocking, or what we call boots. These were made of sedges twisted 
together like a mat, or else of leather, and were sometimes strengthened with plates 
of iron, and adorned by rich and ostentatious people with silyer and gold, as in 

He the 
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the instance of Nero and Poppea. In the collection of the late Baron Stoch’s 
Pates of antique stones, now in the Museum, there is one which represents a 


soldier binding, or tying on, this sort of shoe. 


It is remarkable that the Japanese, at present, have a similar kind of shoes 
with the common sort used by the ancients, Idem. — 


5.—7. These observations are so true and just, that one would think it almost 
needless to dwell on them; yet such jis the cruelty and absurdity of our notions 
and customs in cropping the ears of our horses, and docking, and nicking their 
tails, that we every day fly in the face of reason, nature, and humanity. Nor 
are the present race of men in this island alone to be charged with this folly and 
cruelty; but their forefathers, seyeral centuries ago, were reprehended by a public 
canon for this absurd and barbarous practice: however, we need but look into the 
streets and roads to be convinced, that their descendants have not degenerated 
from them; although his present Majesty, in his wisdom and humanity, lias en- 
deayoured to reclaim them, by issuing an order that the horses which serve in 
his troops should remain as nature designed them; 


Who never made her works for man to mend. Drypen. Idem, 


6.—12, We must here remind the reader, that the use of stirrups was not 
known, and consequently the methods practised in the time of our author, to get 
on horseback, were to vault, to mount from an horseblock, or after the Persian 
manner, which Volaterannus informs us was done by the help of a servant or 
slave, who accompanied his master, and bending his back, his master mounted 
from it, and likewise got down from his horse upon it, arid’ from thence to the 
ground. Tdém, 


7.1. This manner of getting on. horseback from the lauce or spear, has, 
till lately, puzzled all the antiquayies and commentators. In the collection of 
the 
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the Pates antiques of the celebrated Baron Stoch, there is however one which 
represents a soldier mounting his horse by the assistance of his spear. The spear 
is planted at the side of the horse, and has an hook on the shaft, on which the 
man, placing his foot easily, bestrides the horse. This, at first sight, explains 
the aboye passage. 


7.—8. Another gem in the same collection, gives us the figure of a soldier 
standing by an horse in the attitude of going to mount him on the right side; 


and there are many other ancient impressions which shew the same thing. 


7.—5. The Greeks instead of Saddles, used Cloths, or Housings, and the 
lower sort often rode without any covering. 


8.—8. Berenger remarks, that this precept of Xenophon seems to be against 
truth, and the principles of the art. ‘To persons, however, who hunt a great deal, 
it will, perhaps, not appear in this light: as in leaping there is nothing more 
dangerous, than that the horse when lowering his head to leap, should find the 
least restraint from the bridle—the jerk of which is apt to throw the rider on his 


neck, and make the horse Jose his balance. 


THE END. 


Sinceton, 148, St. Martin's Lanc, Westminster, 
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